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This memoir describes life in 
Wallasey. England, during the 
nineteen-twenties. It was writ¬ 
ten in 1908, the last year of 
the author's life, as a gift for 
his children and grandchildren. 
It ends abruptly when ill health 
forced him to abandon the work. 



The Times of my Life 


Background 


Fami ly 


About seven months after the end of the First World War ("The 
Great War"), my mother gave birth to me on Friday, 30 May 1919, 
at our home, 40 Malpas Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. John Ernest had 
been born about two years and eight months before, and Henry 
Stephen arrived some seven and a half years after me. I was named 
Richard Charles, the second name being that of my Uncle Charles, 
mother's brother. 

Father. Ernest Cobb, a chartered accountant, came from Trafford 
Park in Manchester. He was the son of Samuel Cobb, who had been a 
bookkeeper and son of a tailor, and Katherine (Parkinson). 
Father's only sister, Emily, died in childhood. 

Mother, Violet Kate, was from Warwick, daughter of William 
Sleath, a boot-maker, and Katherine (Bishop). By a previous 
marriage, William had two sons and a daughter, Fred. Helen and 
Charles. After his first wife's death, he married Katherine, who 
bore Dora. John and our mother Kate (known as Kit). 

All of our grandparents had died before we Cobb brothers were 
born, and we never knew Uncle John Sleath. who was killed in the 
war. 

Father was the only male survivor of the Cobb family, but on his 
mother's side, the Parkinsons, he had inherited quite an army of 
uncles, aunts and cousins. The head of this tribe was father's 
Uncle Arthur - short, stout and florid, with a waxed moustache 
and a prominent nose. He was the senior member of Welch and 
Parkinson, chartered accountants, in which father was a partner. 
His wife, aunt Emma, was taller than he. red-haired and loud, 
with big Edwardian hats, and was rumoured to have been a barmaid 
at some time. They had two children, cousins Willie and Emma 
(known to the family as Bill and Jane), who were younger than 
father. Neither of them married. Willie, also a partner in the 
firm, had a defective palate, giving him a loud, nasal voice; he 
was keen on sailing, and I always found him hospitable and 
amusing, though he could be very hard on some people. Emma was a 
red-haired beauty when young, good at sport, especially hockey, 
and a lively companion for us boys. She became almost a recluse 
in later years. These were the wealthy Parkinsons, with a large 
house in the Mossley Hill district of Liverpool, and they rolled 
up to our door in a bright red Daimler, a particularly luxurious 
car in a time when most people were without cars, including us. 

Uncle Arthur's sister. Aunt Em, married a man called Tom Moore, 
said to have been charming but unreliable. They went to Canada 
and their daughter. Cousin Ruby, was born in Montreal. Then Tom 
Moore went off and never came back, leaving Aunt Em and Ruby in 
dire straits, in which they remained more or less for the rest of 
their lives. They returned to Liverpool and settled in Wavertree. 
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Aunt Em. when I knew her. was tiny, shrunken and pale, fond of 
expressions like "you must cut your coat according to your 
cloth". Though somewhat melancholy, no doubt after what Moore had 
done to her. she loved old jokes and catch phrases endlessly 
repeated, and did not complain about her hard lot, except to 
scoff sometimes at her wealthy brother, Arthur, who must have 
been supporting her in a fashion. 

Cousin Ruby, small and plain, but not ugly, was the very model of 
the daughter who stays at home and looks after mother. When Aunt 
Em died, she went to look after other people, but for pay. I 
first knew her with pince-nez glasses and her hair in plaits like 
earphones, both common styles at the time, but which did nothing 
for her looks. She had a keen Liverpool wit. was most generous 
with the little money she could scrape together and. apart from 
the odd swipe at Uncle Arthur and family, was the kindest and 
sweetest soul I havo ever known. She was my godmother. 

Brother to Arthur and Em. father's Uncle Herbert Parkinson died 
before we knew him. He and Aunt Min lived in Hew Brighton with 
their children, cousins Arthur. Edie, Roscoe, Katie, Bert and 
Minnie. The daughters, led by Edie. had a hairdressing business 
in Albion Street, New Brighton and later opened a branch in 
Wallasey Village where Katie presided. At one time they lived 
over the original shop. Wo lived not far away and often saw them 
in our young days. 

The only known relative with the name of Cobb was father's Aunt 
Martha, whom we boys never met as far as I know. She was the 
custodian of the family samplers, dating back to the first half 
of tho 19th century, and a fine old corner cupboard and desk, all 
of which came to father on her death. 

Uncle Charles, mother's brother and my godfather, and Aunt Grace 
lived at Leamington Spa. not far from Warwick. Their son Gordon 
was our only first cousin. Uncle Charles was a real countryman 
with a nut-brown face, a Midlands burr in his voice and green 
fingers. In his ordinary town garden he produced Cox's Orange 
Pippin apples by the boxful and loads of other produce at times. 
But, for some reason, he had chosen to work stoically at a dull 
job in Leamington's education department rather than on the land. 
He was also a pillar of his church choir. He was lively and 
cheerful, whereas Aunt Grace was quiet and dignified, a former 
school teacher. Gordon at first took his mother's rather prim 
ways, but loosened up. especially after his wartime service in 
the RAF. and we became good friends, but he died young. 

Aunt Dora (Dora Victoria), mother's older sister, was one of a 
kind. Dark and attractive - she and mother were beautiful girls - 
she became a secretary-companion to a wealthy family called 
Blandy. They had a virtual monopoly of the exports and imports of 
Madeira, including Madeira wine, and spent a lot of time basking 
in the sun there, or at winter sports in the Tyrol or the festi¬ 
val at Salzburg. Through them Dora was dressed in the height of 
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fashion and saw the new London shows and met a lot of "society" 
people, and then arrived in poor old Wallasey and told everyone 
in a beautiful, but affected, voice what really went on in the 
world. She sounded snobbish, but would suddenly stop it and make 
fun of herself, saved by a fine sense of humour. She got along 
well with servants and tradespeople, knowing what it was like to 
be a family "dogsbody" herself, and. like her brother Charles, 
she was a whizz at gardening. Her stories were delightful and she 
was full of high spirits, and I loved her dearly. She never 
married. 

Uncle Fred, mother's half brother, and his wife were in Warwick, 
still with the family boot shop. Thoy had throe children, our 
cousins Clifford. John and Gwen. Clifford was an excellent 
amateur actor and producer, but worked as a bank clerk in Lea¬ 
mington Spa. and in later years entered an Anglican monastery. 
John went as a missionary teacher to the Middle East and later 
joined an oil company, then returned to Leamington eventually. 
Gwen, I think, became a teacher. They kept in touch with mother; 

I never knew them well, but John and our John became friendly. 

Mother's cousin George Sleath and his wife Annie lived in 
Wallasey. Thoy had a son. "Young George", a bit older than John. 
Cousin George was a lovely, humorous man. dressed in sturdy 
tweeds, weather-beaten and full of country lore. He was an 
auditor of pubs, taking stock of the bottles and barrels for 
their owners, and staying on for a drink at each one with the 
landlord. This made him very cheery, but he held his drink well. 
Cousin Annie was a complete contrast, with a refined manner, 
dressed like old Queen Mary with long skirts, feathered toques 
and with little curls. She was nice enough, but prim, and it is a 
wonder that she and George lived together for many years without 
one murdering the other. 

Young George was a lively companion of our youth; good-looking, 
light-hearted and a first-rate golfer, and full of jokes with 
mother, his cousin Kit. He worked in a bank and married a local 
beauty, Mary Gillespie; mother had introduced them at a dance, 
and I was their best man. Mary was very possessive and eventually 
took Young George away from us. 

The other Sleaths in Wallasey were Cousin Jennie, widow of a 
cousin of mother's, and her son Alan. Jessie had quite a hard 
time of it and used to spend a lot of her time on a bicycle, 
going round the town to collect weekly life insurance premiums, 
which was how a lot of people paid for insurance. I got to know 
Alan best when he was producing amateur plays and I was doing a 
bit of acting. 

After war service, he went to London and joined the BBC, where he 
became a successful producer of programs on wildlife, cooking and 
the like. He and Harry then became good friends. 

Another branch of mother's family were the Sarratts, who lived in 
Dublin. Walter Sarratt was a book-keeper at Guinness, and once 
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arranged for a party of us Boy Scouts to tour those sinful 
premises. He had two sons, one of them. Alan, becoming an auditor 
to the Irish Hospital Sweepstake, probably the biggest horse¬ 
racing sweepstake in the world at one time. 

There were distant cousins, named Whitehead, living at Alcester 
in the Midlands: Walter, his wife and his sister. Daisy. I don't 
remember what they did. but I picture Daisy as tiny, sun-tanned, 
toothy, kindly and with a Midlands accent thicker than Uncle 
Charles'. Once, on a family country walk, this middle-aged elf 
shyly asked me. "Are you goin' campus?" - a question we boys 
repeated for years with hoots of laughter, when all the poor lady 
was attempting was to make conversation with a kid she hardly 
knew by asking about a scout camp that was in the offing. I wish 
that I had known her better; she was so gentle, in her large 
straw hat, and so knowing about wildlife and country ways. 

There were other relatives in the Warwick area, including Uncle 
Alfred who had a bicycle shop, but they were shadowy characters 
whom we rarely, if ever, met. 

Father and mother represented a union of the urban and rural, 
with the Cobbs and Parkinsons rooted in the industrial-commercial 
centres of Manchester and Liverpool, and the Sleaths in Warwick, 
a smaller city with a famous castle, serving as a market town and 
rural centre. The difference was to be seen not so much in our 
parents as their relations. 


Wido r Family 


We were also well endowed with unofficial uncles and aunts, 
particular friends of our parents. Living nearby, in Queensway, 
were John Flanagan (uncle Jack), a big Irishman*with a powerful 
tenor voice, and his piano-playing wife, Nettie, small and 
nervous like a bird. He became a town councillor and then 
alderman and, once having won an election against a man called 
Peace, crowed to his supporters that "the Wallasey boys and the 
Wallasey girls have knocked old Peace to pieces". John Flanagan 
and his brother, Edwin, ran a small but noisy sheet-metal 
business in Liverpool, making chimney cowls, ducts and the like, 
just managing to scrape by. When John Flanagan's turn came round 
to be Mayor of Wallasey, it went by seniority, he had to decline 
it because he could not afford the personal entertaining and 
giving to charities that it would entail. 

Living next door to the Flanagan's were Nettie's brother Eddy 
and sister Louie. Uncle Eddy was red-faced and bulky, and shook 
from head to foot and snorted with mirth when he made a joke. He 
was a shrewd furniture dealer with a shop in Birkenhead. Aunt 
Louie was enormous and pulsated when she laughed, which was 
often. We had rather less to do with them than with the 
Flanagans and we boys saw them as rather comic characters, but 
they were kind to us. 
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Mother's closest friend - they had met as nurses - was a Welsh 
woman. Elizabeth Stephens, our auntie Steve, from whom Harry got 
his middle name of Stephen. She was a district health visitor 
and had a flat in Ash Grove and later Church Street, where she 
was joined eventually by Gwyn Evans, another Welsh health 
visitor, who became a sort of cousin to us and liked to be called 
" Sevens". which was the nearest that young Harry could get to 
Mi 3 s Evans. They used to go around the slums of Liverpool and 
Birkenhead respectively trying to help and persuade people to 
adopt cleaner and healthier habits, and they also assisted at 
clinics for the poor. It must have been heart-breaking, as I 
would learn later when my job took me into the slums. Auntie 
Steve could be very strict, not putting up with any of our 
nonsense, but she was good to us and truly a valued member of the 
family. Gwyn Evans, though younger and ready to play with us, 
was a more complex character, harder to know, a bit abrasive, but 
a kind friend. 

There were many other family friends - the Inghams, the 
Booths, the Roberts and the Jacksons, for example, though not in 
the unc1e-and-aunt category. One source of friendship arose from 
mother's ability to be on good terms with those who did jobs for 
us, from maids to painters to window-cleaners. Former maids came 
back with their babies, for whom mother knitted stacks of 
"matinee" coats, and our painter and decorator, Harry Alston, 
could often be found at the kitchen table with his bowler hat on 
and drinking tea from his saucer, though he was not currently 
working for us. Mother made a prodigious number of fruit cakes 
and rock buns for such visitors, who were treated by all of us as 
part of the family. In her old age, when she lived alone, Harry 
Holden, the window cleaner and handyman, and men who delivered 
groceries and other goods, were a fine source of company for her, 
and had a hard job to get back to their work. 

We got on well with our neighbours, or most of them, but were not 
on visiting terms except among the children or when somebody was 
in need of help. 

Place 


Our family was middle, middle-class. 40 Malpas Road was small, 
three-bedroomed and, like the other houses around us, semi¬ 
detached. We were attached to the last house in the road, 
occupied by an elderly couple called Renard, and were separated 
by a narrow entry on the other side from the Thompsons, who had a 
young daughter. 

Malpas Road was off Seaview, a main road, and led into a dead end 
among a set of roads called Shelton. Tilston and Broxton, and 
Malpas Grove, all named after villages at the other (eastern) end 
of Cheshire. 

Wallasey had a population of about 90,000. We lived near the 
middle of it and could walk easily to any part of the town. We 
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could also get out of the town on foot or bicycle into the 
pleasant countryside and villages of the Wirral Peninsula. 
Wallasey faces both the River Mersey and the Iri3h Sea and is at 
the north-western corner of the peninsula, which is part of 
Cheshire in North-West England. The town has miles of seashore 
running from the border of Birkenhead through the districts of 
Seacombe. Egremont, New Brighton and Wallasey Village to Leasowe. 

Liverpool, in my youth, was a major Atlantic port with Cunard, 
White Star, Canadian Pacific. P & 0. Bibby, Holt, Harrison, Elder 
Dempster and dozens of other British and foreign lines sending 
passengers and cargo ships of all sizes to and from every part of 
the world. Each morning on the River Mersey was a new scene with 
all the departures and arrivals, some at anchor, some at the 
landing stages and some in the docks. The miles of Liverpool 
docks, and some in Birkenhead and Wallasey, were backed by huge 
cotton, grain, tobacco, sugar, fruit, lumber and cold-storage 
warehouses. The cotton and corn exchanges were of world 
importance, and there were many large mills and factories to 
produce flour and feed, sugar and molasses, petroleum, soaps and 
candles and margarine, rayon, and ropes and cables. Added to 
these were hundreds of shipping offices, ship builders and 
repairers, marine suppliers, commodity brokers, export and import 
agents, carters and transporters by road and rail and canal, and 
the head offices of insurance companies and one of the major 
banks, Martins. This was still one of the great terminals of the 
British Empire, busy and prosperous for many, and the main source 
of employment for the whole of Merseyside, including Wallasey. 

So, although we were small-town people, and had our own intimate 
neighbourhood within that town, we could not help being involved 
in the world at large and were always aware of it, with all the 
marine traffic surging in and out on the tides, the roar and 
growl of their sirens, the distant sight of cranes dipping and 
rising as they unloaded cargoes and the smell of the sea, and the 
grain and oil seeds and sugar and other exotic crops being 
crushed and boiled and roasted, and the rattle of shipyard 
hammers and riveters and the flare of their welders, all not far 
away. Captains and ships' engineers and other seamen had their 
homes in our midst, there was a rest home in Wallasey for ancient 
mariners, and in the streets of Liverpool we would encounter 
sailors from just about everywhere. We took the ferry to 
Liverpool and discovered the smell of cordage, heard the ringing 
of the engine-room telegraphs and the response of the engines as 
we picked our way through the big ships. Our own neighbours might 
know the price of jute or rubber or palm oil. and how those 
faraway crops were doing this year, though they may never have 
left England in their lives. This combination of leading a 
secure small-town life while sharing in world-wide adventures, or 
so they seemed, was very appealing, especially to the young. It 
seemed like part of natural law that all this handling of 
commodities on Merseyside and into the hinterland of Lancashire 
and Cheshire would go on forever. 
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Young Friends 


We had a lot of children in our neighbourhood, mostly of John's 
age and mine. In the pre-school and kindergarten years, and 
occasionally beyond, girls and boys played together more often 
than not. and without too much antagonism, except where the boys' 
roughness was concerned. Older girls, like Alice Meach and Mavis 
Sugden, would sometimes look after us quite voluntarily and even 
take us into their homes, which made a nice break for mother. 

My earliest friend was Joan Thompson, next door at 30 Malpas 
Road. She was born to her parents quite late in thoir lives and 
they adored her. He worked in a bank and she was a former school 
teacher; a rather serious but quietly friendly couple. Mrs. 
Thompson was partly deaf and wore a pair of small eartrumpets. 
like tortoiseshell bugles, attached to a headband, and we all had 
to speak loudly, which comes naturally to children. Joan was 
tall, fair, pleasant looking and lively. We usually played 
"house" and "shopping" and the quieter games and. in her house, 
took our warm milk and home-made cake or biscuits sitting on the 
floor at the doll's table. 

Joan was allowed to play in our home or garden, and immediately 
in front of her house, but could not range about as most of us 
could within calling distance. Two doors away were Phil and Mary 
Hines, and just beyond, Stella Mitchell. Across the road were 
Bunty Tyrer (whose mother could be heard indoors calling Bunty 
her angel and sweet, sweet girl), Alice Meach and Mavis Sugden 
(the latter's father had a three-wheel Morgan car that roared up 
and down) and a sturdy lad. good for the roughor games and tree- 
climbing, called Alan Hiller. Just round the corner in Broxton 
Road were George and Doreen Willan (whose father was an officer 
with the Holt shipping line), Roma and Adrian (Charlie) Smith 
(Adrian becoming a lifelong friend), Muriel Thorpe (the local, 
slightly aloof, blonde beauty), and occasionally the Astles 
brothers (the younger of whom constantly dribbled a tennis ball 
along the street when on his way to anywhere). In Tilston Road, 
behind us, were Ronnie and Beth Cooper who. through the Willans, 
gradually joined our energetic, but quite respectable, gang. 

Our focal point was a field at the junction of Malpas and Broxton 
roads, almost at the Cobbs' doorstep. It did not appear to 
belong to anyone and was unfenced. Occasionally a cart-horse 
might be put out to graze there, but mostly it was our 
playground, bordered by climbable willow trees, with wild grass 
and dock-leaf plants (a sure cure for nettle stings) and a frog 
pond covered with chickweed. All of this was ideal for cowboys 
and Indians and fooling about, and even cricket when we trimmed a 
patch of grass. On our side of the field was a stretch of 
pavement good for marking out with chalk for hopscotch, or for 
playing tick and statues and skipping and races, without being 
too close to anyone's house. Fortunately, no one wanted to build 
on this field, making it an extension of Malpas Road, until we 
were too old to need it. 
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All of those mentioned rarely came out at the same time, of 
course, but there was usually someone about to play with, and it 
must have been quite a 3ight when there were several of us, with 
the exceptionally tall Phil and Mary Hines like a pair of 
giraffes stampeding with a herd of zebras. We were quite well 
behaved, having plenty of space to exercise in. and not being 
given to doing damage or insulting people. The wilder days for 
John and me were to come in our next phase. 


Daily Life 


In my childhood, urban domestic life was adapted, as it had been 
for centuries, to the assumption that most people did not have 
cars (or carriages), nor did they have ice-boxes, much less 
rofrigerators. The daily needs of life had to be within easy 
reach. By walking to the other end of Malpas Road, which took 
only a couple of minutes if we didn't dawdle, we reached Seaview 
Road (from which the sea was invisible) and a wide range of 
shops. 

To the left of the top of Malpas Road were the Co-op for 
groceries, Perrin's for bread and confectionery, (later Jenson 
and Base, electrical goods). Barber's for wine and spirits. 
Sloan's for fruit and vegetables, which later became Williams the 
chemist and Johnson's for cleaning and dyeing, and then P.L. 
Edwards for women's wear, the Maypole for groceries, Hewlett's 
for meat, Crail's for fish and poultry, a women's hat shop, 
Ducker's for sweets, and the Midland Bank. 

To the right we had Jones the chemist (who gave way to a 
stationery store and library when Williams torpedoed him), Woods' 
for meat. Sutton's Library for newspapers, tobacco, sweets, a 
library and post office, Sharpe's for bread and confectionery, 
Irwin's for groceries. Lunt's for bread etc., a women's 
hairdresser and a dress shop. 

Shoe repairs, a frequent need, took a further five minutes walk 
to Lord's. For a dairy, we had to walk for two or three minutes 
from home in the opposite direction to Heppensta11's (later 
Kilpatrick's) in Belvedere Road, where there was another full 
range of shops that we used less often. Our main local suppliers 
were Hewlett the butcher, Jones, then Williams, the chemists, 
Barber the winemerchant, Sutton the newsagent. Sloan the 
greengrocer, Sharpe the confectioner, Irwin's the grocery chain, 
Lunt's the bakery chain, the Midland Bank and Heppenstall the 
dairyman. Instead of patronising Crail's for fish, we went a 
further 25 minutes' walk to Lavin's (later Mac Fisheries chain). 

Quite a lot of the goods could be brought to us, with many shops 
having errand boys on bicycles with large baskets fitted on to 
them - some had a very small front wheel to make room for a deep 
basket. Having no telephone, we usually fetched our goods home in 
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manageable amounts. The milkman came each day with a pony and 
trap, dispensing milk from churns into pint and quart cans, which 
were returned to him. and also bringing butter. egg3 and creams 
if ordered. 

There were roving fruit and vegetable carts coming round weekly, 
and others selling firewood coated with a resin or paraffin 
compound for easy starting, and another with oil for heaters. 

Once a month we had Clough and Minshull's pony and cart from 
Liverpool with choice tea and coffee and fancy groceries. Coal 
came from Harrap's on a long cart loaded with hundredweight 
sacks. The men wore leather harnesses to protect them as they 
humped the sacks on their backs and dumped the coal into our 
outside coa1 house. which could hold about two tons. 

Offices were open on Saturday mornings and, before coming home at 
lunchtime, father went to Thompson's on the corner of Clayton 
Square in Liverpool for cheese (usually Cheddar and Cheshire), 
bacon, sausages (often Cumberland or tomato) and liver sausage. 

But most of our commerce was local. There was a continual clamour 
in the streets of clattering horses' hooves, handbells, shouts of 
"fresh strawberries" or "knives and scissors sharpened" or "rags, 
bones or bottles". The last, tho rag-and-bone men. would take 
almost any junk that would fit onto their carts, except refuse, 
and somehow managed to sell it. 

The useless rubbish was collected weekly by the dust cart, with 
one man on top of the load emptying the dustbins passed up by 
dustbin men below; between them they managed to keep up a clatter 
of bins and lids that sounded like some ancient battle. The 
general designation of rubbish as "dust" was probably because 
much of it was the ash from coal fires; a lot of kitchen waste 
could be burned on the kitchen fire. Apart from the ash, there 
was not a lot of waste from most households, because things 
tended to be eaten up more, and wrappings were less elaborate 
than they became after the Second World War. 

The dust men were part of an army of council workers who trudged 
through the streets. Some were sweepers, who used big stiff 
brooms to brush street debris into heaps, which others shovelled 
into a deep handcart. With so much horse traffic, manure was a 
common item for the sweepers, but they did have some competition 
from the gardeners; father sent us out occasionally to scoop up a 
bucketful of free fertilizer for his roses and dahlias. Tho 
sparrows were also keen on the stuff as a source of 3eed. 

The street drains, gratings spaced along the gutters, required a 
two-man team who would open up the "grid", as we called it, lower 
into the depth a long pole with a scoop at a right angle to it, 
and haul up a load of mud and debris that the rains had not 
flushed away. Sometimes they found coins, for it was a well 
known fact that a dropped coin wound roll unerringly into the 
grid and disappear with a plop; this was a ready-made excuse for 
children who came home from errands with less than the right 
change. 
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The streets of Wallasey, and some houses, were lit by coal gas in 
lamps with jets under incandescent mantles (little white caps 
that would crumble at a touch). Each street lamp had to be lit 
and extinguished by lamplighters on bicycles. The high lamps on 
main streets had pilot lights and came on when the lighter's long 
pole with a hook tripped a switch. In the side-streets, like 
Malpas Road, the lamp-posts were about seven feet high; the 
lamplighter carried a short pole with an oil flame at the top, 
and he would push open a small trap, trip a switch and put the 
flame to the gas mantle in one deft movement. Dozens of these 
lighters were covering the town at dusk and dawn to light and put 
out the hundreds of lamps. They also came around in the day time 
to cloan the lanterns and to replace faulty mantles. 

The postman, bringing mail twice a day. wore a cloth helmet with 
small shiny peaks at front and back and a dark blue uniform with 
red piping, like a soldier in some colonial war. Most of them 
were ex-Serviceman. I believe. He had a shoulder bag. but would 
often have a sack slung over his back, too. The same man would 
be on the same route for years, and would say things like: 

"Hero's some news from your young lad. Mrs. Brown", handing over 
a letter with an Australian stamp. A less frequent visitor from 
the Post Office was the telegraph boy, riding a red bicycle, with 
a pill-box hat and chinstrap. and carrying telegrams in yellow 
envelopes inside a leather pouch on his belt. As few peoplo had 
telephones, it was telegrams that brought the most urgent 
messages, although the local mail could be fast, even delivered 
on the same day if posted early. 

Gas and electric meter readers came to the home. Our gas meter, 
located under the stairs, had to be topped up with water - I 
think the gas passed through it for some reason, and it gave off 
a stale sulphurous smell when opened. The electric meters with 
their spinning discs, were in the vestibule with the fuses, which 
were pieces of light wire attached to porcelain handles set in 
copper brackets. We kept a small coil of this wire for 
replacements when fuse-wire blew (melted). 

The window-cleaners, who came weekly, had a little two-wheeled 
cart with an iron hoop in the middle. This hoop fitted between 
two rungs of the ladders, which could then be used to push or 
pull the cart along. Underneath hung buckets with chamois 
(shammy) leather cleaning cloths in them. Our cleaner was Harry 
Holden, successor to Mr. Maxwell, who was said to have boozed 
away too much of the receipts and sometimes failed to pay his men 
on a Friday afternoon. One week. Harry Holden arrived on his own 
account, ahead of his old master, and scooped up most of the 
regular customers and kept them. Harry was a bit of a handyman 
and did odd jobs for us. becoming a great pal of mother's: she 
knitted clothes for his children and, after doing her windows and 
things for some 40 years, he came to her funeral and told us that 
he would see that her grave was kept nicely, because he lived 
nearby. 
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The main jobs of painting and decorating and repairs were done by 
Harry Alston and his sons. He came to work in a bowler hat, 
settled into the house comfortably, joked with mother and teased 
the maid, and made a lot of noise as he slurped up the tea and 
cake most lavishly provided. 

For electrical work, we had a slightly dishevelled but most 
courteous Irishman. Vincent Twomey. who walked painfully with a 
stick. He was somewhat vague, as if composing poetry in his 
head, but he managed to organise our wiring, as more and more 
appliances came along, without starting a fire or killing 
anybody. For plumbing, we called the firm of Berryman's, but 
Harry Alston would often deal with the common problems, such as 
frozen water pipes in winter. 

In one way or another, there was nearly always something 
happening among all those characters in the street or coming to 
the house: we fed their horses, helped with some of their 
activities, and found most of them quite talkative in a teasing 
sort of way. It took us years to discover the truth about 
anything after all the leg-pulling that went on. In retrospect, 

I am surprised that so many of those workers could have been so 
cheerful and friendly, seeing that the ones, like street- 
sweepers, without a trade or their own business, must have been 
living in dire poverty, while seeing how comfortable we were. 


Home 


When I was about four, our family moved house. It was literally 
a move over the back wall to 15 Tilston Road, the corner house on 
the backing street. Like the old house, it was semi-detached, 
built of brick, with a slate roof, but had bay windows and some 
imitation turrets. It provided us with four bedrooms and more 
space both indoors and outside, while keeping the same neighbours 
in that quiet enclave. I believe that father paid L 1000 for it. 
The former owner had been a Mr. Cox. and our new next-door 
neighbours were the Garsides, a cheerful Lancashire family whose 
children were practically grown up. 

Our dining room, looking out onto Broxton Road, was furnished 
with heavy Victorian mahogany, inherited by father, including a 
dining table that could be used for table tennis when the leaf 
was in. a sideboard with a decorative backboard, father's massive 
desk and a bookcase mounted on a sort of dresser. When we moved 
to the new house, the bookcase was sawn in half to be rearranged 
on each side of the fireplace, and the dresser went under the 
stairs to become the "boot cupboard". There was a set of 
mahogany dining chairs with plush seats, and three "captain’s" 
chairs with semicircular backs, used most by us boys, and two 
wing-backed armchairs by the fire. 

In the hall, a cupboard built under the stairs housed, as well as 
the gas meter, father's stock of whiskey and wine etc.. It also 
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attracted a lot of junk, which father would indignantly toss out 
from time to time. We had a grandfather clock facing the front 
door; this had the traditional pendulum and lead weights, which 
had to be wound up to the top each week. Father usually 3et it 
fast to keep us on our toes. 

The living room, facing Tilston Road, was not so heavily fur¬ 
nished as the dining room was. There were two curious, but not 
uncomfortable, armchairs with wooden arms. Those arms were broad 
enough to hold comfortably a teacup, glass, ashtray and 30 on. 
Between the chairs, facing the fire, was a leather settee with 
velvet cushions - if you sat back suddenly you might crack your 
head on the unupholstered back. Then there was the "whiskey 
cabinet", which looked like a card table with a deep cabinet top. 
When unlocked, its top could be opened out into two flaps, and 
thi3 action also raised the interior of the cabinet to bring up 
decanters and glasses. The flaps could then hold bottles, 
syphons, a lemon for cocktails and other accessories of the 
drinks trade. Above the cabinet was a circular convex mirror in 
a gilded frame, which was adorned with marble-sized balls and 
surmounted by an aggressive eagle. 

The firoplace had a mantlepieco with two shelves, a mirror and 
two cupboards, with father's silver cigarette set in the middle 
of the lower shelf. Against the wall facing the fireplace was 
the "Waldmar" upright piano, where many a tussle with the great 
masters took place. Alongside this was the wind-up gramophone 
set in a cabinet with doors that concealed the speaker and the 
racks made for 78 rpm records. 

The bay window area contained a gate-legged table, which could be 
moved out into the room for informal teas or suppers with guests. 
The windowed area could be cut off by a velvet curtain on a 
wooden rail to keep out the winter's cold that could stab through 
the window curtains. Another curtain was hung over the door on a 
jointed rail, for opening, to keep out the drafts from that 
direction. (Similar door and bay curtains were in the dining 
room). The other apertures in the living room were small leaded 
windows on each side of the fireplace, which brightened up the 
room pleasantly in fine weather. 

The pantry was between the living and dining rooms. It had heavy 
marble counters to keep it cool, a host of cupboards and, by the 
window, a meat safe - a small cupboard with screening to let in 
air. All food was kept in the pantry, and on a high shelf there 
were two jar3 of "sal ammoniac" to provide the electric power for 
the doorbell and other bell pushes in the dining and living rooms 
and the bedrooms. A display in the kitchen showed which room was 
cal ling. 

A large iron range in the kitchen had a water tank behind it with 
a duct to carry the fire's heat to the tank. This kitchen fire 
provided all of the hot water for the house; an oven beside it 
was used mostly for keeping food and plates warm, and there was a 
hob for boiling a kettle. This fire had to be alight everyday 
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for many years until we got an electrical immersion heater for 
the hot water tank upstairs. A clothes horse, hung on pulleys 
from the ceiling above the fireplace, had wooden bars about six 
feet long: it could be lowered and raised for loading and 
unloading the laundry for drying. In wet or icy weather, this 
wa3 the only means of drying the wash. 

Apart from that, the kitchen had a scrubbed wooden table U3ed in 
preparing food and doing the ironing, and for the maid to take 
her meals at. At one time, the irons had to be heated on the 
fire, and then a smooth steel plate was clamped onto them, while 
still almost red hot. to permit ironing without smearing soot on 
everything. The move to Tilston Road led eventually to having an 
electric iron. An armchair stood by the fire for the maid, and 
there were built-in cupboards on one side of the fireplace and an 
built-in dresser on the other. One last, and odd. item was a 
stout wooden chair that could be turned into a stepladder. two or 
three foet high, by tipping the back and half of the seat forward 
on hinges to form the front leg and top step, while the remaining 
half of the seat was the first step. It was often in use around 
the house. 

Beyond the kitchen, in a one-storey section built onto the back 
of the house, was the scullery with a gas stove, a sink and 
wooden draining boards, cupboards for pots.pans and cleaning 
gear, shelves for other cooking items and. on the back door, a 
roller towel. We often washed our hands at this sink instead of 
going upstairs. 

Beside the scullery, but entered from outside, was the wash-house 
containing a gas boiler (called a copper) for washing, a dolly 
tub for rinsing and a heavy mangle with wooden rollers. We also 
kept our bicycles in there. Beyond that was the coalhouse and an 
outside lavatory. A path running alongside the garden to the 
back gate on Broxton Road, gave access to these outhouses. 

Upstairs, the main bedroom was at the front over the living room. 
Our parents had a 20th-century veneered suite of double-bed, 
wardrobe and dressing table. Father used the spare bedroom, over 
the kitchen, as his dressing room. It had an old, mahogany 
wardrobe and dressing table (originally in their bedroom on 
Maipas Road) and a newer one-and-a-ha1f bed. with a three-legged 
bedside table, the legs crossing in the middle to give an 
inverted-tepee effect. 

Next to the spare room, overlooking Broxton Road and above the 
living room, was a larger bedroom for John and me, and later 
Harry, where we were lined up as in a dormitory. The beds were 
3 ingle and utility-type, but the pride of the room was a fine 
mahogany dresser, probably part of the spare-room suite. Our 
wardrobes were of plywood stained a chocolate brown. All three 
of the bedrooms mentioned had small fireplaces. 
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The bathroom, over the pantry, stood between our room and the 
main bedroom, and contained the hot-water tank and airing 
cupboard, toilet, washbasin and bath; all were plain, standard 
models. The toilet had an overhead tank and chain. 

A hatch in the ceiling led to the loft, used as a storage area, 
but it also held the main water-tank, or cistern, which supplied 
the whole house by gravity, and was refilled by a ball-tap. 

One other small bedroom, above the hall, was for the maid; it 
later became a kitchen when Grannie Cobb lived alone in the 
upstairs flat. Its dressing table, wardrobe and dresser had a 
yellowish veneer, like a ripe banana skin, and the bed was a 
simple iron affair, about on a par with the boys’ beds. 

A vestibule gave us some insulation and a place to remove muddy 
shoes between the front door and the hall door. Outside, a paved 
walk ran for about six feet to the front gate. To the left of 
this, a narrow strip of garden bounded by a privet hedge, led 
round the front and Broxton side of the house. At the back, high 
walls enclosed the main garden with its small patch of grass, 
lots of flower beds, a greenhouse, against our next-door 
neighbour's wail, and a small, thatched summer-house, good enough 
for storing deck chairs and for playing in. which was against the 
Broxton wal1. 

That was our home, not stylish and a bit cramped but comfortable, 
for some 25 years, until John and Harry and I went our ways - 
John and I left to get married in 1949. Mother stayed on with 
the house divided into two flats until her death, having spent 
nearly 50 years there, and 30 years after father died. 


Clothes 


Boys and girls were dressed much alike in infancy. Once out of 
the initial long baby clothes, we went into smocks and longish 
woollen jumpers. Our hair was allowed to grow in fringes and 
curls. Earlier generations, shown in photographs, had boys in 
elaborate dresses just like their sisters. At about two years 
old. we boys had shorter hair and wore shorts with jerseys, 
blouses or shirts, and we stayed in shorts until we were about 
12. For smart occasions, when we were under school age, we were 
dressed in sailor suits with cap ribbons showing names like "HMS 
Invincible” in gold thread. 

Because we wore shorts all the time, our knees became calloused 
and battle-scarred. Our woollen stockings stopped just below the 
knees and were held up with home-made elastic garters. These 
stockings often slipped down into wrinkles and we were constantly 
being told to pull them up; if the garters were made tighter, 
they left livid imprints on us and were thought to cut off the 
blood from our feet. 
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soothing arrival of cotton underwear, usually Aertex. 

When we first went to school, the winter uniform was navy blue 
jersey and shorts with a striped knitted tie and I b *“* 9 *°° k |^ 9 
ind black shoes. In summer, we had a white shirt with tie and 
orev shorts. Out of school we would often wear a grey snirt 
without tie and short socks with black or brown pumps (also known 
as plimsolls, sandshoes, sneakers or runners). 

By the time that we were about six or seven, the jersey had 

period had summer sun hats made of grey flannel with a brim al 
round For Sunday church, we wore a navy serge suit with a 
starched white Eton collar and black bow-tie. ttweollara. 

with wear, developed jagged edges that sawed " °„f Ltie*i of 
wore hard to keep clean and wore about the silliest 

clothing invented for children. 

The women of my early days, after the drab, ugly long c ‘°^h«. 
battered hats and piled-up hair of the war years, were gradually 
changing into more comfortable and attractive sty • 

younger ones, like mother and Aunt DoraTwenties with 
less restricting. colourful dresses in the early Twenties, wun 

short h^ir. hats like helmets, silk dockings that ”«e -ant to 

be seen, and high-heeled shoes with pointed tow. Llpstiek 

other cosmetics had become quite acceptable ln 

instead of just powder and rouge. Such ‘“"•"plris Y 

in places like Wallasey, of course, than in London or Pari . 

Father had his suits and shirts tailored in Liverpool by Albert 

Henderson, and for a time his boots and ® bo “"*” "dressed U I 
on his own last. Businessmen were usually formally dressed 

dark suit, stiff white collar and discreetly striped ®^eila 
bowler hat. dark overcoat, kid or chamois gloves and 
in my very early days, some still wore morning coats and striped 
trnniers at work. Father wore these formal clothes also tor 
church”nd some visiting, but also had tweed -Its ,r,y (UnneU 
and cricket (open) shirts for golf and other leisure time, 
fours were in style, but not for him. 

Our family's clothes were always bought in Liverpool. It was a 

before eohooi opened l» the 

took us to the big stores, especial y « or f H Ue 'would 

uniforms,socks and underwear, and Lloyd s fi°r shoes■ ” e 
meet father, raising our caps to him as a gentleman did when 
accompanying a lady. We would have lunch at some place with 
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large helpings and good ice cream, or tea at the Kardomah. where 

a small orchestra with piano played light classics er where 
tunes. Father also took us to a smart mens hairdresser, where 
the barbers bowed us to our chairs, trimmed us with delicate 
artistry kept showing us how we looked with large hand mirrors 
sprayed^romatic stuff onto our hair, pretended to be overwhelmed 
by our threepenny tips, and waved us on our way with hair turned 
to concrete and scented like a night in the Casbah. -»hen 'very 
young, our hair was cut. with less ceremony but more Urking 
about, by our Parkinson cousins at their shop in New Brighton. 
Later, we went to small barbers' shops in Wallasey where her 

ceremony nor larking about were evident. except h e outcome 
teasing, but stiff and scented hair was still the outcome. 

Whether digging a hole in the road or building a ship, 
standard wear of the working man was a suit, with Jj 3 

like the office worker, but usually ragged, patched and stained 
bv whatever the job entailed. Some, like painters, mechanics or 
carpenters, and those in skilled jobs put on overalIs or aprons. 

H °itting P °he 'coT^ar' f o^work^but TiSiS I SS'lS^tip. 

TheJ almost invariably wore boots, and always a hat - * J®” 1 " or 
flat cap. Off duty, they followed the custom of dark suit3 for 
form, occasions and tweed and flannels with open-necked shirts 
for recreation, if they could afford them. Many of the'”? ro 
large shawls Instead of coats. The poorest people wore others 

castoffs, some practically in rags. 

Men usually wore braces to keep their trousers up: a popular 
Christmas gift was a matching set of braces »" d 9 «P a " d *” f 
3 ocks. Manual workers went in for broad leather belts with brass 
buckles, and schoolboys wore fabric be 1ts In tHa »ch°c1 colours 
with interlocking snake fasteners. Cricketers liked to " 3e °* a 
school or club ties as belts, as did people who wanted to look 

informal on the beach or on holiday. 

Both sexes considered hats essential, and in fact Qr 

correct wear, on all occasions, no matter work one did or 

where one lived. Men had the choice of a top hat ("J°«ly for 

businessmen in the City of London or *® r ®®®, SSwler. 

Involving royalty, processions, weddings or funerals> bowler 

trilby or cap. Women had a huge variety of hatsand were 
“xpected to wear them always outdoors and even when ***£?*! «f 
each other's homes. Father would think us impr.operly dressod 
we went to work without a bowler or trilby, dd or chamois 
gloves, and an umbrella; the same applied to going to church. 

We wore black shoes with school clothes or salts. brown shoes 
with grey flannels and other informal gear, and black P^ent 
leather shoes for parties and dances As youngsters when not 
school, we were allowed to wear sneakers or *?"*?,?* M ac v 0 r 
plimsolls or runners or pumps (all the same) in white, black 

brown. 
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Men’s fashions changed so slowly that one could wear a well-made 
suit practically for ever. The detachable collars varied in the 
amount of starch needed or the length of the points from time to 
time, but not so quickly that one needed to discard perfectly 
good ones. But. for most men. fashion operated in a different 
way, dictating frequent changes of clothes for different 
occasions. "Dressing for dinner" (in evening dress) was quite 
widespread, though not among our family and friends, but we were 
expected to look clean and tidy at the table. Father had his 
dinner jacket and tails for attending dinners and dances, usually 
in his case at the golf club or some charity affair. He also had 
a tailed morning coat, striped pants and top hat for weddings and 
funerals. No matter what he did. he was always neatly dressed. 

Mother, who was very attractive, dressed well without having a 
lot of clothes. She tended to buy tailored suits and skirts that 
would last, good woollen jumpers and cardigans, and usually had a 
new evening dress each year to see her through any dances, 
dinners or parties. She sent her best clothes, by mail, to dry 
cleaners and dyers called Bright & Minns in the Isle of Wight, 
because they took good care of them, and she had acquired the 
habit when she was a children's nurse to an Isle of Wight family. 

# 

It was as well that our parents bought clothes that would last 
for themselves, because they mu3t have had little money to spare 
after continually replacing the clothes that their three boys 
reduced to rags. I know that I was particularly bad at tearing 
and wearing holes in things, keeping mother busy in trying to 
patch them up. 


Housekeeping 


At the time of my birth, some cars, telephones and wireless sets 
were available, but we did not have them, nor did most people. 

Our house was lit by electricity, but we visited some homes that 
were still gaslit and. out in the country, oil lamps continued in 
use for many years. We used coal for heating, coal gas for 
cooking and laundry, and paraffin oil for one 3paco heater and 
our bicycle lamps. 

Appliances were few. It was not until we moved to Tilston Road 
that mother got an electric iron, replacing the old fiat irons 
that had to be heated on the kitchen fire. We later acquired a 
"Creda" portable electric radiator, but that was mainly for our 
parents bedroom because of father's worsening bronchial 
condition. In winter, we stayed close to the fires in the 
kitchen, dining and living rooms, and went to a cold upstairs and 
jumped quickly into a icy bed. Each bedroom had a tiny fireplace, 
but upstairs fires and hot water bottles were only for the sick. 

The "Ewbank" carpet-sweeper, operated by muscle power, took the 
dust and fluff from the surface of the rugs, and elsewhere the 
pail and scrubbing brush and mop kept the floors clean. From time 



to time, a carpet would be uprooted and hung over a clothes line 
in the back garden, and attacked with a wicker carpet-beater amid 
cloud3 of choking dust. 

In the outside wash-house, every Monday, the laundry was lite¬ 
rally boiled with Per3il soap powder in the gas-boiler. A few 
delicate items were hand-washed with Lux soap flakes. After the 
boiling, the wash was picked up with a short stick and dropped 
into the galvanised dolly-tub. shaped like a barrel, to be rinsed 
with the help of a dolly. That was a wooden contraption shaped 
like a three-legged stool with a pole handle attached to its 
middle, which was U3ed for churning the wash for rinsing. A 
compound called Reckitt’s Blue, added to the rinsing water, 
enhanced the result ("Out of the blue comes the whitest wash."). 

The wash was then put through a mangle with large wooden rollers, 
which was a back-breaking method of squeezing out excess water 
before the wash was pegged out on clotheslines. These lines were 
hoisted aloft on long props to catch the breezes. Some of the 
smaller items were dried on a long clothes rack, or "horse" 
suspended on pulleys above the kitchen fire. In bad weather, the 
whole wash had to be dried in that way. with newspapers spread to 
catch the drips and the house invaded by steam and the smell of 
wet cloth. 

Coal fires, though lovely to look at, were probably the biggest 
nuisance among the household tasks. As first thing in the 
morning, the grates had to bo emptied of ashes by shovelling them 
into a bucket without making too much dust, and salvaging the 
remnants of coal and cinders that could still be burned. Then new 
fires had to be laid, with newspaper at the bottom, often twisted 
into coils for longer burning, then pieces of firewood, also 
known as "chips", topped with pieces of small, partly-burned 
coal. Before lighting this, one opened the damper to make sure of 
a good draught. Often, the new fire would smoulder sullenly and 
needed to be helped by holding a newspaper over the whole grate, 
except for a small gap at the bottom through which the air was 
supposed to pour and blow up the fire as if with bellows. It 
usually worked, provided that the sheet of newspaper did not 
catch fire and send clouds of smoke and ash into the room. The 
final step was to remove the old ashes outside to the dustbin and 
to replenish the coal-scuttle, beside each fire, from the coal- 
house. It was a dismal job on a cold morning, usually devolving 
on the maid when we were young. 

The kitchen fire was always needed, because it produced the 
house's hot water through a back-boiler for many years. The 
dining-room fire was kept going through the day in winter, but 
the living-room fire was often not lit until late afternoon. 

House-cleaning took a lot of scrubbing and rubbing. Floors, 
kitchen tables and shelves were washed with bar3 of Sunlight or 
carbolic soap, sinks and bowls and baths with abrasive Vim or 
Glitto powders. Floors were shined with Mansion polish, furniture 
with Shinio liquid polish, grates with Zebo black lead, metal 
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with Brasso and Silvo. including the front-door knocker, fire¬ 
place canopies and the family silver. Dishes were usually washed 
with Sunlight soap, which could be enclosed in a wire shaker to 
whip up a lather. Pots and pans were scoured with copper 
scrubbers and Glitto or Vim. The most popular toilet soaps were 
Lux. Palmolive, Knight's Castile. Pears. Swan (which floated) and 
Lifebuoy. 

I learned to do all those household jobs much later, but in my 
childhood we always had a young and vigorous maid, whom I enjoyed 
watching while she told me about her family. I enjoyed, and still 
do, seeing an object made dull with polish and then buffed up to 
a shine. I have always liked the smell of soap and wax polish as 
the grime of yesterday was removed. I see the swirling, intricate 
patterns made by soap suds and a scrubbing brush on linoleum and 
boards. I know about the other side of it - the chapped hands, 
swollen knees, aching backs, grazed elbows and the general 
degradation that went with old-fashioned house-cleaning, and I am 
glad that so much of that toil has eased, but I think with 
affection and gratitude of those poor 30ul3 with carpet-sweepers, 
brooms, brushes, buckets, mops and cloths, who battled against 
such grimy odds to keep our houses, and offices and churches and 
public buildings clean and sweet smelling and shining. 

Feeding six of us, including three growing boys and a husband 
with a delicate digestive system, took a lot of mother's time, 
not that we had gourmet tastes, but there was a lot to prepare 
and most of it was home-made. She was always turning out steak- 
and-kidney pies, puddings, custards, fruit tarts, fruit cake, 
Swiss roll, sandwich cake, rock buns, coconut cakes, Scotch 
pancakes, jams, chutney and her special lemonade. Our diet was 
varied but not fancy. Mother, though some of her friends thought 
her too easygoing and unorganized, was a good cook and went to a 
lot of trouble without fuss. Besides the homemade items just 
mentioned, she was good at onion sauce, bread sauce, caper sauce, 
Yorkshire pudding, suet puddings like spotted Dick and the syrup 
and apple kinds, rice pudding (but I disliked sago, ground rice 
and semolina), trifle, apple Charlotte, gooseberry fool, summer 
pudding, baked apple, blackberry and apple, and pies made with 
apples, plums, damsons, gooseberries and so on. 

Father, in his later years, had digestive troubles and enjoyed 
best having lemon sole and tripe and the lighter foods, while the 
rest of us got on with the solid stuff. The main meal of the week 
was Sunday mid-day dinner, usually with a largo joint, often of 
beef, or a roast or boiled chicken, which could last for several 
days in various forms. My idea of heaven in my teens, after 
coming home in the evening from some event or other, was to go 
into the pantry, slice off some cold beef and slap it between 
rounds of thick, crusty bread and butter, just before going to 
bed. 

Our vegetables included lots of green stuff - cabbage, sprouts, 
cauliflower - and carrots, turnips, beets, swedes, beetroot, 
peas, broad beans, runner beans, Spanish onions, asparagus, wild 
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mushrooms and. in summer, cos lettuce, Wallasey tomatoes, spring 
onions and radishes in salads with hard-boiled eggs and Heinz 
salad dressing. No one had yet learned to freeze vegetables, and 
the tinned ones were regarded as inferior, so we ate what was 
available at the time of the year, which was ju3t about all 
common vegetables except peas and beans. The latter could be 
bought dried, but were pretty uninteresting except in soups. 

For breakfast we usually had porridge in winter arid corn flakes 
in summer, with an egg (poached, fried, scrambled or boiled) and 
toast and marmalade, with tea. We had bacon and ham. too, but 
usually at the weekends. 

The meal that beat ail. in memory, was in the middle of winter, 
coming in from school, with dusk falling and the lamplighter on 
his round, and a good fire going, and on the table a plate of 
fresh, crusty bread with butter and jam. meat or fish paste, and 
scones or pikelets or rock buns or sandwich cake, and tea. That 
was to keep us alive until the evening meal, and the thought of 
it could keep us going through many a cold, wet day. 

There were only very simple appliances for preparing this pile of 
food: a gas stove with occasional help from the kitchen fire, a 
hand-turned mincer, which was clamped onto the kitchen table and 
was essential for turning left-over meat into shepherd's pie or 
rissoles, or for pulping fruit for purees or for mince-meat; a 
hand-turned egg and cream beater, and the usual small tools like 
potato and apple peelers, apple corer. wire egg-slicer, a grater, 
shapes and tins for pastries and biscuits, and sometimes toffee, 
and a steel for sharpening knives. Pots and pans were once of 
iron and brass, but stainless steel and aluminium and enamel-ware 
were gradually creeping in. Pyrex arrived later, probably in the 
Thirties. 

We had electric light, but few plug sockets until extra wiring 
was done later for such innovations as the electric radiator, 
mains wireless and extra lamps. Each room had a light fixture and 
hanging cord in the ceiling. The light bulbs (called globes) were 
of clear glass with the wire elements, in spirals or zigzags, 
visible and glowing when in use, and a glass spike at the end 
where the bulb had been sealed. The later gas-filled bulbs 
diffused the light more evenly, but in the dining and living 
rooms we had alabaster bowls, hanging on chains to soften the 
light. The fuses, short lengths of fine wire between two points 
on porcelain holders, were mounted in the vestibule. 

Paying for the housekeeping was quite a performance, with 
mother's rather erratic reckoning and filing pitted against 
father's professional accountancy and his massive desk with neat 
books and pigeonholes. We had monthly accounts at the butcher, 
grocer, dairy and newsagent, and with some Liverpool department 
stores. The grocer provided a little book in which was entered 
all items and prices, and the others gave receipts with 
everything, and they all sent in their monthly bills. 


